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ABSTRACT 

The paper deals with the culture and background of 
the Chicano migrant child and with his frustrations and conflicts in 
encountering the Anglo culture as represented by the school. It is 
pointed out that the Chicano migrant child, whose home base is in che 
Rio Grande Valley, lives in either a barrio or, in summer, a migrant 
camp and has little contact with the Anglo culture until he enters 
school; that the only contacts his parents have with the Anglo 
community are with the farmer, grocer, gas station attendant, and 
clergyman; that upon entering school, the migrant child finds himself 
in an educational environment which is totally foreign to him; and 
that after being unable to learn because of his inability to 
understand English, the Chicano migrant child usually does not return 
to school. Suggestions to correct the problem and to provide the 
child with an equal learning opportunity include (1) that teachers of 
Spanish-speaking children must understand the migrant child, his 
culture, and his problems; (2) that English must be taught as a 
second language; (3) that until the child speaks English, he should 
be taught in Spanish; and (4) that the teacher must show the child 
that someone cares and wants him to learn, thus engendering in the 
child a desire to learn, [Not available in hard copy due to marginal 
legibility of original document, ] (FF) 
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THE CHICANO MIGRANT CHILD 
By Manuel R. Alfaro, Jr J and Hcmer C, Hawkins 

2 

The Chicano migrant child just as any other child drawn from 
his culture, utilizes his culture as a point of departure in the establish- 
ment of his identity. The Chicano migrant child experiences a sense of 
security only if he recognizes a part of his culture in his iiwiediate 
environment. To understand fully the implications of this statement, ojie 
must understand his background as well as his frustrations and conflicts 
in the rniddls-class structure. The Chicano migrant child, in most cases, 
has his hcoie-base in the Rio Grande Valley. He lives in a Spanish conununity 
called a barrio. The barrio is comprised of Spanish-speaking families that 
are drawn together by similarity of language, culture and economic level. 
The barrio embraces the culture of Mexico, a culture whicli has demonstrated 
its indfstructability and resiliency. It has defied the Anglo's timetable 
of assimilation and acculturation which has worked to perfection with other 
minorities in this country. It has survived years of Anglo exploitation in 
the form of school segregation, clescrimnatiorr in public facilities, and 
gross dispUy of inequality. It also has surmounted obstacles such as 
poverty, irrelevant education in the schools, and political isolation. 

The Chicano culture has derived its strength from the tenacious 
character of its people, a people who have continued to remain responsive to 
their own traditional values that have evolved from the camel ismo^ and 
compadragge^ of La Raza (the race). These values are inculcated by the 
Chicano in his formative years, they produce strength and resilience. The 



Chlcano migrant child is proud of his culture and demonstrates it with 
extreme pride. He is happy a.id content living in the barrio. The adults 
and his peers accept him and respect his viewpoints. Spanish is preva- 
lent; therefore, he has no difficulty in expressing himself. The barrio 
offers him the peace, tranquility, and identity that no other co::inunity 
offers him. He values the barrio and his Mexican heritage, which is 
expressed in terms of pride and loyalty to "La Raza." 

As May rolls around, the cry "Vamonos pal norte" is heard around 
the barrio. The trip to a northern state is both exhilarating and weari- 
some. In many Instances his father knows his destination in the northern 
state and also realizes that his stay in any area is dictated by the crop 
and by nature. This means that the migrant family may reside in two or 
more communities, but not be a member of them. 

On their arrival in the northern state, their living qiiarters are 
in a migrant camp. These camps, for the most part, are old, dilapidated 
and unsanitary. Many of these camp-houses are without windows and doors-. 
The furnishings provided by the farmer for the most part are just a bed 
with a spnng and a small stove. The outhouse is filthy and unsanitary 
and is used by every person in the migrant camp. There is generally one 
water pump to service all the water needs of the families. In these camps 
there are no shower facilities, which means that the migrants must wash 
themselves as best as they can in their own living quarters. These 
wretched camps become living quarters for the migrants during the harvest. 

In viewing the people, the establishment of a sense of community 
in the migrant camp is no problem. Spanish is prevalent just as it was • 
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in Texas. Thus, within the migrant camp, a barrio is fomed with all tha 
characteristics of tha barrio in Texas,' The migrant child feels the sair.e 
security in the migrant camp that he felt in Texas. His new friends, 
like those in Texas, are poor but proud. He begins to experience the same 
sense of belonging that ha experienced in his home-base In Texas. 

. The only contacts that his parents have with tha nearby Anglo 
conmunity is with the farmer, grocer, gas station attendants and clergy- 
man. The migrant child's first contact with the ccnmunity is -his first 
day of school. Thus, his first contact with the Anglo culture is an educa- 
tional system in which all classes are taught in English by teachers who do 
not understand or accept him. Thomas P. Carter (1970) reflects upon this 
Idea and suggests that: 

"Teachers are not unlike otiier middle-class citizens 
They almest universally see their role and that of 
tne school to be one of en:ouraging the poor and 
foreign to become full-fledged middle-class Americans, 
thej^ genuinely and willin'jly desire to help Mexican- 
Airencans, but they don't necessarily like them or 
accept them as they are. ' 

The migrant child -realizes that the programs are specifically de- 
signed for instruction in English, grossly neglecting those who cannot 
speak or understand the English language. He finds himself in a educa- 
tional environment which is totally foreign to him. The use of English 
as the sole medium of communication is undoubtedly a chronic mistake and 
an injustice to him. Is not the basic concept in public education to 
provide equal learning opportunity? Every diild. regardless of race and 
language should be given equal facilities, equal instruction and equal 
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tncenti.ve to realize his potential. In line with this idea, Julian Nava 
(1370)- concludes thit; 

■I'^cUl^tnHn^ °t f"^^"'? P"'^!^"^ sc^'oo^s has certain 
to« In? .i-^-*"?^"^'"^ consequeixes that manv ins trur- 

oy T:re rneiting pot theory, it has been an assumntion 
among educators that instruction was fo? a bls??5 
hc^geneous student population which was al r^JJy English 
speakins. This is not the case in most of the South- 
west, where perhaps four million people havrLanish as 
a native lanquage. For these people Enalish is a second 
{hTso2?j;westl atoduc\"f""' 

Int t^^9^r^^^ of sdiools and teachers are verv difficult 
for Spanish-spsaking people to achieve because of thlfr 
b1 inguaT s tuation. Vcm Kindergarten ont the InSu Lr 
dnS '?"'fj^°2 ^P?*^^^ 3" alien tongue (Eng ?sh) 
duces in the Spanish-speakina child vari oirDrofoi.nH'^ 
iinpressions which are often destructivl." P'^^°""^ 

The migrant child Is often viewed by the teacher being intellsc 
tually inferior to his fellow students, for his inability to understand 
English is viewed as intellectual inferioHty. His teacher supplies him 
with an achievement test to determine his grade level. The teacher 
feels that his objective test will help determine his srade placen^nt. 
The teacher fails to understand that the score indicates products of 
peculiar social and cultural circumstances and Indeed indications of dafi- 
clency in testing procedure. Often the I.Q. test does not indicate the 
true intellectual level of the child but.rather it Is a n^asure of his 
acculturation. Thus, the migrant child is adjudged at a lower Intellectual 
level than he really is because of his lack of understanding of the 
dominant culture and language. (See Philip D. Ortego: ig71) ^ As a 
result, he is placed a couple of grades behind Anglo youngsters of his 
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own age. Beacuss of his grade placement, he becomes vey7 shy and sits 
at the rear of the class. He is reluctant to speak pr read in class 
for fear of making a mistake in English and suffering the ridicule of 
his classmates. One must realize that the migrant child is extremely 
self-conscious due to his inability to speak English in an efficient 
manner. 

The next day and the days that follow, the migrant child clainjs 
sickness and does not return to school. His decision to drop out of 
school is not difficult to «,ake. In the school he felt isolated from 
• the rest of the class; also he began to nourish a feeling of inferiority 
because of his inability to compete and to survive in the middle-class 
educational systam. In the migrant camp, he feels secure and happy. 
This is where he belongs. Here he suffers no frustration and conflict 
as he did In school. 

The school has fulfilled its lawful responsibility as dictated 
by the state, but has failed miserably in its sole function in educating 
the migrant child as any other student in the community. The school has 
failed to realize that when poverty is accompanied by language difficul- 
ties, small success with school work and rejection by others, the situa- 
tion faeccTOs very close to being hopeless. There is little wonder that 
many migrant youths develop a feeling of futility and resolve early in 
life to give up the struggle. 

But the situation is not a hopeless one to be dismissed by claim- 
ing that this migrant child is someone else's responsibility. A mo-e 
thorough analysis of conditions show that nuch can be done to rekindle 
hope and to r^ubstantially raise the level of achievement of the migrant 
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Child. Eve^ chHd needs to t,.te success and to enjoy p.estig.. Th. 
^grant child, as other children, has his confidence strengthened hy ' 
r.a, success and hy being given the sy*.,s and regards that go «ith 
success. Tha school ™st ™hili.e its resources - the library, curri- 
culum, laboratories, staff, etc. - to acco-odate the migrant child 

Be teacher holds the vital position in relation to the 
...rant child. He is the reference point of the .any educational activi- 
ties in relation to the migrant child. He,, is whe. the weakness or 
strength of the program has its .ost direct and «st devastating or h.lo- 

c .Id should understand the migrant child, his cultu. and p.blen.. „e 
Should teach English as a second language and „st ^.ali.e that the 
^i.rant child should be taught .any things whicH a Urge nu*er of other 
child,.n have lean,ed outside of the school. The teacher .ust he a 
Pe.on „ith empathy for the migrant chird and one with «h» the .i,ra„t 
Child can identify. 

in Viewing the Chicanos. it is i,^ortant for the educational 
syste. or any o^er syste» to realize that the,. ,s a need for a „or. 
co^,lete integration of the Chicano into the opportunity structure of 
/^.erican life, however, the co^lete assimilation at the expense of his 
ethnic heritage is neither practical nor desirable. 

In addition, one. must also re™«i>er that English is often a 
foreign language to the ."grant child. Curricula a„ specifically de- 
Mgned for instruction in English, mus. the child who cannot speak or 
understand the language is denied the opportunity to leam. Such a 
Child cannot learn and can only find school to be a fruitless and 
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frustrating experience; consequently, the responsibility to m^t the 
.language difficulties of the migrant chi-ld «t be recognised. If a 
school syste. is to successfully educate, they „ust be able to co«ni- 
cate with the student. Bus. the child who cannot speak English «t 
be taught in Spanish until he can understand English. 

The above suggests that the school system that accents th» 
ntgrant child also accepts the responsibility to develop progran« that 
will allow hi.n to lean,. The ^'grant. child upon his arrival in a school 
syste. Often cannot speak English. Consequently, if he is to learn he 
.ust be taught in. Spanish. In addition he also ™ust be taught to both 
speak and understand English and this should also be taught in Spenish 
This would ™ean that the rtgrant child does not lose during the transi- 
tional phase and does not have to experience the feelino of being unable 
to learn because of his inability to understand the language. 

The .nigrant child is damaged psycf,ologically when he is placed 

In a situation where he is not pynprf^i^ i ^ r 

'<= IS nou expected to learn because of his language 

probler.. The teacher expects a sub-par perfonnancs fro™ him and fails 
to Offer an academic challa^ge to hi». The teacher, then, jets what 
expects (see Jonathan Kozol. 1967)^. without this challenge and with 
the teacher^s low expectation of the child, he never learns and is left 
with the feeling that he cannot learn. 

rne migrant child who experiences the frustration of being unable 
to learn because of his inability to understand the language often will 
never return to school because he never wants to again endure this 
h».11iati„g process. On the other hand, the migrant *ild who Is handled 
in the manner that has been suggested will often find learning to be an 
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^ " rruittul experience. This wm 
engender a desire to learn. 




NOTES 



11^,^^^^^^ this article 

nr. wnicft the migrant workers are forcsd to endure. 

2. Chicano - individual who can trace .Is heritage to Mexico 

3. Carnel1s.o - A^j.ng^j,j, ^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

-ral obligation tS V-vT^ i-JJa'l "IS1^^ ^" ^^^"^^ 

of the language (EnJ-lish) nor 3n °J ^^""^Z ^"^^ understanding 

cultural oHenfatlon of ^es? i^f^h^•f li"'-^^ 

of tfia middle-class Anglo- Amen' Ln ^"""^ ^'^^ ""^"^^ 

tS^;^e^T]t& when teachers ..ct 

belief that the studint cannnl ?ri''^l?^'^"^^^3*ss *^eir 
fall to e^d^ievB, ttl pacl^^^^^^^ usually 
N.Y., Bantam Books, Inc iglJ Death At An^ 
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